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Tiffany  & Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  York 

For  Collectors  and  Connoisseurs 

Messrs.  Tiffany  & Co.  ^extend  a cordial  invitation  to 
connoisseurs,  collectors  and  all  lovers  of  beautiful  things 
to  inspect  the  objects  of  interest  in  their  establishment 

In  addition  to  an  unequaled  stock  of  rich  gem  jewelry 
and  silverware,  they  have  on  exhibition  and  sale  many 
unusual  objets  d’Art,  virtu  and  curiosity  made  on  the 
premises  or  collected  from  the  art  centres  abroad; 
notably,  carvings  in  rock  crystal,  jade  and  ivory ; 
bronzes  by  Rodin,  Descomps,  and  other  sculptors 
of  merit ; Royal  Doulton  vases  and  choice  specimens 
from  the  noted  domestic  and  foreign  art  potteries ; 
Chryselephantine  Sculptures  by  Gerome,  Riviere,  A. 
Moreau-Vauthier,  Delacour  and  Allouard ; Art  Glass 
by  Emile  Galle ; Carved  Glass  from  the  Paris  Salon 
by  E.  Michel 

Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Clocks,  Vases,  Jewel  Boxes 
and  Cabinet  Ornaments, — some  of  lapiz-lazuli,  others 
richly  enameled 

Visitors  incur  no  obligation  to  purchase 

Fifth  Avenue  NewVbrk 
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NEW  YORK 


34  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


THE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 

have  just  published  their  new  Catalogue, 
containing  about  400  illustrations  of  the  best 
subjects  of  their  well-known  publications 
—high-class  reproductions  in  Gravure,  Fac- 
similes and  Carbons,  of  famous  paintings 
in  European  Galleries,  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters. 

A copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  50c.,  which  amount 
will  be  reimbursed  on  receipt  of  initial  order. 

A visit  to  our  SHOW-ROOMS  is  respectfully  requested. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 

14  East  23d  St.,  Hadison  Sq.,  South,  New  York 

Original  ideas  on  /rattling.  Inquiries  promptly  ackn  oiuledged. 
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The  Collector  and  Art  Critic  Publishing  Company  has  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  issue  of  the  weekly  Calendar.  The  information  therein  con- 
tained can  readily  he  gathered  from  the  news  columns  of  the  daily  papers, 
which,  especially  in  the  Sunday  editions,  are  devoting"  more  and  more 
space  to  the  announcement  of  exhibitions  and  the  like.  The  reviews  of 
such  exhibitions  generally  have  appeared  heretofore  in  the  monthly  num- 
bers of  this  tnagazine,  and  such  announcements  as  are  of  importance  to 
artists  and  Collectors  will  now  be  collected  in  time  to  appear  before  the 
first  of  each  month.  No  loss  will  be  sustained,  therefore,  but  rather  an 
improvement  made  in  the  Calendar  feature  by  earlier  announcements. 

This  entire  page  will  hereafter  be  devoted  to  the  monthly  announce- 
ments and  such  information  as  shall  be  of  timely  interest  to  artists  and 
collectors. 
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Expert  opinion  given  as  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  Antique  Paintings 


ELIZABETH  STANHOPE  EORBES 
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In  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  igo6 
From  a photograph 
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The  summer  months  present  little  of  interest  in  the  art  world,  which  is 
quiescent,  unless  rudely  shaken  by  some  Comstockian  dog-day  sensation, 
of  which  more  later. 

Much,  however,  transpires  abroad,  and  I have  used  the  past  summer 
months  in  visiting  many  centres  to  review  several  important  exhibitions. 
As  usual,  my  aim  has  always  been  to  discover  what  would  be  pertinent  to 
American  art,  and  the  observations  made  have  for  their  object  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  collector. 

I will,  then,  review  the  two  Paris  Salons,  of  the  Artistes  Franqais  or  the 
“Old  Salon,”  and  of  the  Beaux  Arts  or  “New  Salon,”  which  were  held  at 
the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  Grand  Palais  des  Champs  Elysees. 
In  London  the  Royal  Academy  of  1906  is  to  receive  a visit ; but  far  greater 
pleasure  will  be  found  at  the  Guildhall  Exhibition  of  Works  by  Flemish 
and  Modern  Belgian  Painters.  In  Holland  we  find  that  the  Tercentenary 
of  Rembrandt’s  birth  was  the  incentive  for  two  exhibitions.  In  Leyden 
had  been  gathered  a score  of  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  with  some  fifty  by 
other  Leyden  masters  of  the  17th  century.  In  Amsterdam,  the  Club  “Arti 
et  Amicitiae”  had  formed  a collection  of  200  examples  of  the  Modern 
Dutch  School. 

In  addition  to  these  reviews,  some  mention  will  be  made  of  visits  to  the 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  of  Berlin;  to  the  newly-discovered  Turners, 
which  now  hang  in  the  Tate  Gallery  of  London ; to  the  Thomy-Thiery 
Collection  of  Barbizon  pictures  which  fills  three  out  of  the  way  upper 
halls  in  the  Louvre ; to  an  exposition  of  the  works  of  Sorolla  y Bastida, 
held  in  the  Georges  Petit  Galleries  in  Paris ; to  the  new  Rembrandt  room 
of  the  Ryksmuseum  of  Amsterdam ; to  some  Dutch  painters  of  great 
merit,  entirely  unknown  in  America,  whose  work  was  found  in  various 
places  in  Holland. 

I must  not  forget  to  add  thereto  some  remarks  on  the  art  treasures  of 
French  churches  now  being  catalogued  by  the  Government,  on  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  New  Gallery  in  London,  and  on  a remarkable  triptych  which  I 
found  in  the  Sedelmeyer  Collection  of  Paris. 

* * * 

The  monthly  numbers  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  The  Collector  and  Art 
Critic,  which  commences  with  the  November  issue,  will  be  enlarged  from 
32  to  48  pages.  This  increased  space  is  demanded  by  the  increasing  num- 
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ber  of  advertisements,  and  principally  to  provide  more  room  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  usual  topics  to  which  this  magazine  is  devoted.  “Book 
Craft”  and  other  departments  will  be  materially  strengthened. 

^ 

To  benefit  old  and  new  subscribers  there  is  now  ready  a Premium  in 
the  form  of  a beautiful  art  book,  “Holland,”  as  painted  by  Charles  P. 
Gruppe. 

This  album  contains  a descriptive  text,  with  24  half-tone  illustrations 
and  12  beautiful  photogravures.  It  will  be  sold  through  the  trade  for  $5, 
but  will  be  delivered  to  old  and  new  subscribers  for  $3,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  year’s  subscription  price  of  $3,  or  $6  for  one  year’s  subscription 
and  this  beautiful  art  book. 

Subscribers  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  are  invited  to 
tear  out  and  fill  in  the  blank  form  on  page  312  of  this  number,  and  send 
it,  with  check  or  money  order,  to  this  office. 

>ji  :fc  5}J 

The  album  which  Tpie  Collector  and  Art  Critic  Company  offers  to 
American  artlovers,  is  the  work  of  a well-known  artist,  born  in  America, 
but  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  resided  in  The  Hague,  Holland. 
Charles  P.  Gruppe  has  always  been  attracted  to  Dutch  scenery  and  has 
thoroly  learned  to  appreciate  and  understand  Holland  for  its  natural 
beauty.  Under  this  influence  he  has  so  fully  imbibed  his  surroundings 
that  his  work  bears  no  other  impress  but  of  the  Dutch  School. 

Altho  Gruppe  feels  most  for  landscape,  he  paints  marines  with  equal 
fidelity  and  is  especially  happy  in  his  presentation  of  Dutch  interiors. 

This  facility  of  varied  expression  has  enabled  us  to  collect  an  album  of 
his  principal  paintings  that  has  a charm  which  will  be  appreciated  by  art- 
lovers.  It  is  a delightful  souvenir  of  a visit  to  Holland,  and  gives  an  inti- 
mate view  of  the  low  countries  for  those  who  have  never  traveled  in  the 
land  of  dikes  and  canals.  The  book  contains  a critical  review  of  the  artist 
and  his  paintings  in  English  text. 

I may  add  that  Gruppe  is  a member  of  the  artist  societies  “Pulchri 
Studio”  and  “Arti  et  Amicitiae”  in  Holland.  His  work  has  received  gold 
medals  at  exhibitions  in  Paris,  Rouen,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  while 
his  pictures  are  found  in  many  museums  and  private  collections,  especially 
in  America. 

* * * 

The  Comstockian  dog-day  sensation  will  soon  come  up  in  court.  From 
the  public  prints  I learn  that  Mr.  Comstock  drove  with  a flourish  of 
trumpets  and  a patrol  wagon  to  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Students’  League, 
confiscated  the  catalogues  of  the  League  which  were  to  be  mailed  to  young 
men  and  girls,  prospective  students,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  arrested  an 
unoffending  young  woman  clerk  whom  he  found  in  charge. 

As  could  be  expected,  a loud  and  indignant  cry  has  been  heard  in  pro- 
test against  Comstock’s  summary  action.  Artists  especially,  in  hot- 
headed haste,  denounced  the  incident  as  one  of  Comstock’s  usual  attacks 
on  Art,  with  a capital  A. 

I fear  that  many  who  have  taken  sides  in  this  matter  don’t  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  have  never  seen  the  publication,  or  rather  the 
illustrations,  which  Comstock  desires  to  suppress,  or  having  seen  these 
are  carried  by  indignant  passion  away  from  sober,  sensible  thought. 

Of  course,  we  know  Comstock  and  his  methods.  They  strongly  bear  the 
impress  of  grandstand  play.  The  arrest  of  an  inoffensive  young  woman 
is  inexcusable.  The  aim  of  suppressing  what  the  warrant  called  “a  cer- 
tain obscene,  lewd,  indecent,  filthy  and  disgusting  book”  could  have  been 
reached  more  effectively  by  quiet  methods. 

The  question  that  concerns  us  is  simply,  however,  should  the  publication 
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of  this  catalogue  be  suppressed?  An,d  on  this  question  I most  emphatical- 
ly endorse  Comstock’s  view.  To  defend  the  illustrations  which  form  the 
bone  of  contention  on  the  ground  of  Art  is  silly.  They  are  badly  drawn, 
nude  male  figures,  whose  prime  object  seems  to  have  been  to  indicate 
sexual  distinction.  If  the  managers  of  the  League,  sending  out  this  cata- 
logue to  young'  men  and  girls,  do  this  to  give  a sample  of  the  work  done 
by  the  League  and  so  induce  these  prospective  students  not  to  go  else- 
where, they  will  surely  be  disappointed.  No  student  worth  having  will 
ever  go  to  an  institution  that  has  to  send  out  such  stuff  as  the  best  that 
is  turned  out  in  57th  street.  The  “Nude  in  Art”  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question  now  before  us.  The  illustrations  to  which  Mr. 
Comstock  objects  are  a thousand  miles  removed  from  art.  Their  motive  is 
false ; the  sense  of  nakedness  predominates  over  the  ideas  of  form, 
chiaroscuro  or  color.  The  motive  of  the  artist  must  be  pure,  then  his 
work  will  convey  pure  ideas.  The  illustrations  now  under  condemnation 
are  decidedly  objectionable. 

Those  in  authority  at  the  League  have  blundered  in  allowing  some 
one  to  select  the  illustrations  for  the  catalogue  who  was  incompetent — - 
morally,  intellectually  and  artistically — to  choose  the  best  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  League  students. 

The  League  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  institutions  for  the  training  of 
artists.  Its  instructors  are  men  of  noble  purpose  and  attainment,  and  it 
behooves  the  League  authorities  to  disown  anything  that  offends  good 
taste  or  morals.  * * * 

There  must  be  a larger  exhibition  building  in  New  York  City  for  the 
display  of  works  of  art.  Only  the  lack  of  such  a building  is  the  reason 
that  the  exhibitions  held  in  this  city  are  not  the  best  to  be  seen  in  the 
country.  With  a larger  building  than  the  one  in  57th  street  the  exhibi- 
tions could  be  strengthened  by  invited  works  of  American  and  foreign 
artists.  There  are  schemes  set  on  foot  by  various  art  organizations  which 
have  this  in  view.  One  sets  as  much  as  three  millions  of  dollars  for  its 
goal — not  too  much  to  do  justice  to  the  enterprise. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  these  prospects  may  be  realized  in  the 
near  future.  * * * 

An  American  artist  who  spent  the  summer  in  Munich  tells  me  of  the 
delightful  intercourse  he  has  tiad  with  some  of  the  best  known  American 
painters  residing  there,  as  Toby  Rosenthal,  David  Neal,  Carl  Marr,  and 
others,  men  of  reputation,  whose  works  are  widely  and  favorably  known. 
These  men  would  come  to  his  studio,  and  with  the  simplest  modesty,  dis- 
claiming any  superiority,  “knowing  nothing  much,”  would  talk  to  my 
friend  about  his  work  with  the  kindliest  suggestions  of  helpfulness. 

Another  friend,  painting  in  Katwyk,  told  me  of  the  same  experience 
with  prominent  Dutch  artists,  and  the  earnest  sympathy  wherewith 
young,  struggling  Scott  Dabo  was  taken  up  last  year  by  the  most  prom- 
inent French  painters  is  a matter  of  record.  And  these  foreign  artists 
are  just  as  generous  towards  each  other. 

My  friends  both  bewailed  the  fact  how  different  that  is  at  home,  where 
there  seems  to  be  so  much  jealousy,  so  much  underhanded  backripping, 
and  instead  of  words  of  encouragement,  shrugs  and  sneers. 

Well,  the  artists  themselves  are  speaking.  I hope  it  isn’t  as  bad  as  all 
that.  Mayhap  I have  noticed  myself  some  of  this  lack  of  esprit  dc  corps, 
but  surely  the  American  artist  is  broadminded  and  generous  enough  al- 
ways to  have  the  kindly  word  ready  that  may  help  a fellow  of  the  guild. 

This  is  known  to  be  the  case  abroad,  and  the  stronger  the  American 
artist  becomes,  the  more  it  will  be  the  rule  with  us.  Only  small  souls 
are  jealous. 
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LE  SALON,  SOCIETE  DES  ARTISTES  FRANCAIS. 

PAINTINGS. 

The  “Old  Salon"  of  1906  was  one  of  the  best  of  recent  years.  And  yet 
— reviewing  the  1,700  oil  paintings  of  this  exposition — one  is  curiously 
incited  to  make  comparisons  with  the  American  exhibitions.  This  may 
seem  strange  when  the  tremendous  number  of  exhibits  is  taken  in  con- 
sideration, for  to  these  1,700  oil  paintings  must  be  added  over  one  thou- 
sand watercolors,  pastels,  miniatures  and  drawings,  and  almost  another 
thousand  numbers  of  Sculpture.  Nevertheless,  somewhat  similar  re- 
flexions arise.  Also  here  we  find  numbers  upon  numbers  of  paintings 
that  have  no  artistic  raison  d'etre,  just  so  much  paint,  canvas  and  gold 
frame.  Not  a message,  not  an  expression,  not  an  inspiration  is  to  be  had 
from  them — exactly  as  we  find  it  with  us.  Only  now  and  then  do  we 
stand  before  a canvas,  large  or  small,  on  the  line  or  skied,  that  tells  us 
something  of  the  man  who  wrought  it,  and  of  his  view  of  nature  and  life. 

The  most  curious  aid  to  a comparison  of  the  relative  artistic  standard — 
in  quality,  not  in  quantity- — between  this  “Old  Salon"  and  the  last  New 
York  exhibition  is  found  in  the  presence  of  two  paintings,  which  have 
been  seen  in  New  York  and  were  also  seen  in  Paris.  They  were  prom- 
inent at  the  National  Academy.  If  they  were  dwarfed  here  we  must 
assume  that  the  Salon  was  far  superior;  if  they  hold  their  own,  or  if  they 
occupy  the  same  place  of  merit  they  did  at  home,  we  must  conclude  that, 
despite  the  larger  number  of  canvases,  the  average  artistic  merit  is  about 
alike  in  the  American  and  French  exhibitions.  The  comparison  made, 
then,  is  highly  satisfactory  and  speaks  well  for  the  American  painter. 

The  first  painting  which  I want  to  use  as  a criterion  is  Henry  Salem 
Hubbell’s  “Type  du  Quartier,”  which  was  considered  one  of  the  strong- 
est works  in  the  New  York  exhibition,  where  it  was  shown.  In  Paris  it 
dominated  by  its  inherent  qualities.  Together  with  this  artist’s  other 
canvas,  showing  the  portrait  of  a boy,  with  a splendidly  painted  dog,  this 
“Type”  classes  Hubbell  in  the  front  rank  of  the  younger  school. 

The  other  painting  of  relative  supremacy  is  Charles  Warren  Eaton’s 
powerful  landscape,  with  stormclouds  hanging  over  the  rugged  hillsides. 
When  this  canvas  was  displayed  at  our  last  Academy  show,  I pointed  to 
it  as  being  one  of  twelve  which  made  that  exhibition  noteworthy.  This 
painting  hangs  here  on  the  line  in  one  of  the  principal  galleries,  and  is 
accorded  a medal  by  the  jury.  Without  wire-pulling,  if  you  please,  this 
foreigner,  unknown  to  the  jury  (they  didn’t  even  know  his  address  to 
notify  him),  receives  here  a reward  in  recognition  of  intrinsic  merit  and 
mastery.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  landscapes  shown  in  Paris. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  our  New  York  exhibitions. 
The  features  which  make  these  weak  were  even  in  greater  measure  pres- 
ent at  the  Salon.  Yea,  even  to  the  extent  that  I consider  the  last  exhibi- 
tion held  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  to  have  been  of 
greater  artistic  merit  than  this  Paris  show. 

And  now  to  the  fray. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  men  who  sent  performances  of  exactly 
the  kind  we  have  become  used  to.  There  were  the  same  Piot’s,  Seig- 
nag’s,  Berne-Bellecour’s,  Haquette’s  Fishing  Boats,  Le  Roy’s  Kit- 
tens and  Joseph  Bail’s  Pieter  de  Hooghe  interiors.  Many  of  these  suit- 
able for  beginners  in  picture  collecting.  These  may  be  passed  by.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  point  out  the  artists  whose  work  is  eminent,  and  ofttimes 
the  mention  of  their  names  must  be  sufficient.  The  practical  value  of 
these  reviews  will  lie,  not  in  the  description  of  individual  canvases,  but 
in  recording  the  names  of  men,  who  must  be  accorded  praise,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  worthy  of  being  investigated  by  collectors. 
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The  Americans  who  sent  their  contributions  are  not  the  least  among 
the  brethren.  Besides  Hubbell  and  Eaton,  we  find  that  H.  O.  Tanner 
has  covered  himself  again  with  glory.  He  received  a second  class  medal 
for  his  “Pilgrims  of  Emmaiis,”  a canvas  that  was  at  once  purchased  by 
the  government.  It  is  a magnificent  work  with  the  artist’s  characteristic 
freedom  of  execution  and  wealth  of  color  that  reminds  one  of  Rembrandt 
or  of  the  old  Spaniards.  Another  painting  of  his,  however,  is  not  so  sat- 
isfactory as  the  handling,  too  free,  suggests  carelessness. 

Aston  Knight,  also  medaled,  must  have  benefited  greatly  by  his  visit 
to  America,  for  the  ambitious  effort  which  he  displays  here  is  in  tech- 
nique, in  conception,  nay,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  anything  that  was 
shown  by  him  in  New  York  last  winter.  It  is  a large  triptych,  repre- 
senting views  of  the  three  world  cities,  Paris,  London  and  New  York. 

Frank  Boggs  has  two  paintings  which  show  a marked  stride  forward 
on  anything  seen  before.  His  "Quai  of  the  Grands- Augustins”  has  an 
exquisite  play  of  light  and  shade,  while  the  “Pont  du  Carrousel”  is  a 
powerful  piece  of  waterpainting. 

Colin  Campbell  Cooper’s  two  views,  of  New  York  and  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  been  seen  in  the  States  and  are  greatly  admired  here.  Thomas 
R.  Congdon  presents  “The  Music  Master,”  a very  fine  composition,  while 
his  other  canvas,  “Un  Sportsman,”  has  typical  quality.  George  Elmer 
Browne's  “Dutch  Hay  Boat,”  C.  F.  Ryder’s  “L’ Adieu,”  Henry  Snell’s 
“Winter,”  C.  P.  Gruppe's  “The  Woodcutters,”  and  Lionel  Walden’s 
beautiful  "Summer  Evening,”  with  young  women  sporting  on  the  beach, 
are  examples  by  Americans  which  rank  well  with  the  brushwork  of  their 
confreres  of  other  nationalities.  One  artist,  American  by  birth,  Mme. 
Cecile  de  Wentworth,  has  a well-advertised  painting,  “The  Last  Mo- 
ments of  Pope  Leo  XIII,"  that  attracts  considerable  attention  and  will, 
likely,  be  seen  in  New  York.  It  has  a fine  rendering  of  reds  in  the  paint- 
ing of  the  ecclesiastical  robes  of  the  dignitaries  gathered  around  the  bed, 
but  the  composition  is  on  the  whole  a theatrical  performance,  lacking  the 
dignity  and  solemnity  which  the  subject  should  convey. 

The  large-sized  canvases,  generally  intended  for  mural  decoration,  nat- 
urally attract  attention  for  their  size.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  a com- 
position for  a ceiling  by  H.  G.  Darien,  "Love  Was  Born  on  a Fete  Even- 
ing,” which  is  a medley  of  color,  well  kept  in  hand,  with  splendidly  and 
delicately  drawn  nude  and  half-draped  figures,  disporting  themselves 
among  showers  of  rose  leaves.  Another  decorative  piece  of  merit  is  Geo. 
Roussei’s  scene  of  the  revolutionary  days  of  1789,  while  an  entire  gal- 
lery is  filed  with  mural  paintings  destined  for  the  Capitol  at  Toulouse  by 
Henry  J.  G.  Martin.  These  are  as  much  pointiliste  as  is  possible  with 
such  immense  canvases.  They  are  decoratively  effective,  though  barren 
in  ideas.  Henry  Perrault  has  two  decorative  compositions  of  monu- 
mental character. 

G.  Rochegrosse’s  clou,  “The  ‘Red’  Delight” — whatever  that  may  mean, 
perhaps  the  idealization  of  Anarchy — was  a startling  commingling  of 
nude  and  barbaric  figures,  and  displayed  the  same  riotous  imagination 
as  seen  in  the  artist’s  “Fall  of  Babylon”  of  some  years  ago. 

Among  the  larger  canvases  I would  yet  note  two  by  Lionello  Bales- 
trieri,  the  Italian  who  made  a sensation  two  years  ago  with  his  “Beet- 
fioven.”  He  possesses  a wonderful  talent  for  depicting  types  of  the 
Quartier  Latin  in  his  compositions.  “The  Waitingroom  at  the  Publish- 
er’s” is  a striking  canvas. 

The  fancy  by  Louis  Beroud,  shown  in  his  “Au  Salon  Carre  du 
Louvre,”  has  been  much  talked  of,  but  is  not  a new  trick.  Last  year 
someone  had  the  principal  characters  of  the  Rubens’  Gallery  foregather, 
just  as  here  the  artistic  royalties  of  the  famous  old  masters  have  stepped 
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from  their  frames  to  be  grouped  together  to  represent  Paul  Veronese’s 
“Marriage  at  Cana.”  It  may  be  curious  to  recognize  Mona  Lisa,  Henry 
VIII.  and  all  the  rest  of  the  jumbled  celebrities — but  it  isn't  art. 

While  the  general  tenor  of  Salon  subjects  is  the  anecdotal  picture,  with 
comparatively  few  landscapes  and  less  marines,  we  may  regard  the  stand- 
ard of  the  exhibition  as  a whole  considerably  influenced  by  the  calibre  of 
the  portrait  work  which,  as  usual,  is  here  well  represented.  It  is  of  fair 
quality,  without  any  single  human  counterfeit  of  supreme  excellence. 
There  are  portraits  by  Bonnat  and  Dawant.  Chartran’s  portrait  of 
an  Indian  potentate  has  been  seen  in  New  York  at  Knoedler’s  to  better 
advantage.  It  is  here  slightly  dwarfed  by  its  surroundings.  His  por- 
trait of  a lady  is  more  sincere  and  satisfactory  than  anything  he  has  done 
for  a long  time.  There  is  a good  portrait  by  Mlle.  Therese  Geraldy; 
some  clever  pastel  work  by  Jules  A.  Grun  ; a fine  portrait  by  the  Parisian 

Eugene  Zigliara,  of  Mile.  C ; a good  little  portrait  sketch  of  an 

artist  by  the  Canadian  Maybee  ; and  style  and  quality  displayed  in  the 
portraits  by  Fernand  Cormon,  member  of  the  Institute. 

Mme.  Frederioue  Vallet-Bisson  is  a portrait  painter  who  furnishes, 
the  usual  elegant  confectionery  of  a society  limner  in  attractive  style  and 
will  surely  be  heard  from  in  the  United  States.  Her  portraits  of  women, 
both  in  oil  and  pastel,  are  gracefully  executed. 

Red  is  to  the  fore  in  many  portraits,  in  fact  it  seems  to  be  fashionable. 
Joseph  Wencker’s  little  boy  is  aggressively  dressed  in  red.  The  best 
use  of  this  color  is  made  by  Henry  Bremond,  in  his  portrait  of  M.  Emile 
Fabre. 

A great  improvement  is  noted  in  the  work  of  Jean  Patricot,  who  paid 
a visit  to  the  Lhiited  States  two  winters  ago.  He  still  affects  white  by 
preference.  The  face  in  his  “Young  Girl's  Portrait”  is  brushed  in  with 
greater  assurance  and  better  expression  than  was  seen  in  any  of  his 
former  works. 

Some  of  the  foreigners  cannot  be  passed  by.  The  German  Hanns 
Fechner  has  a fine  portrait  of  a lady;  the  Hungarian  Paul  Ivanovitch 

a good  portrait  of  Mme.  de  M ; and  another  Hungarian,  Rodolphe 

Bereny,  is  also  well  represented.  The  best  portrait  work  in  the  Salon, 
to  my  view,  is  shown  by  the  two  Styka’s,  Jan  and  Thadeus,  father  and 
son,  who  have  excellent  representations  of  the  human  document. 

To  devote  ourselves  now  to  the  easel  pictures,  I would  recall  anew  that 
the  names  of  the  artists  mentioned  are  given  as  a guide  to  collectors. 

A strong  marine  painter  is  found  to  be  Philippe  Matisse- Auguste, 
while  Armand  [amor  has  a fine  marine  “L’Ocean,”  and  Emile  Maillard 
gives  a splendid  work  in  “The  Tug,”  which  is  very  bold  in  its  sweeping 
wave  lines.  Second  class  medals  were  awarded  to  G.  Maroniez  and 
Julius  Olsson  for  sterling  canvases. 

Charles  Denet  has  fine  character  painting  in  his  “Warnews,”  two 
veterans,  sitting  at  table,  one  reading  aloud  the  latest  despatches  from  the 
seat  of  war.  It  is  an  anecdotal  picture  of  the  better  sort.  Paul  Ciiabas 
has  two  paintings  which  show  a peculiar  handling  of  soft  colors,  and  a 
clever  way  of  drawing  the  bodies  of  swimming  boys  and  girls  as  the  lines 
arc  broken  by  the  rippling  waves. 

Of  the  many  nudes — not  so  many  as  formerly— one  of  the  finest  is  A.  J. 
Ciiantron’s  “The  First  Mirror,”  which  is  chaste  in  drawing  and  delicate 
in  color.  M.  E.  M.  Benner  and  Jacques  Cancaret  have  also  beautiful 
examples  of  this  genre,  while  E.  Bisson,  in  his  “Night  Carrying  Off  the 
Stars,”  has  a half-draped  figure  of  most  decorative  effect,  which  is  not 
marred  by  the  use  of  a startling  blue  in  the  drapery. 

Among  the  comparatively  few  cattle  pieces,  I must  single  out  Voisard- 
Margerie's  “A  Shady  Corner,”  for  winch  Troyonesque  painting  a sec- 
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ond  class  medal  was  given.  Rene  Pierre  had  a fine  stable  interior,  and 
Victor  Tardieu  vigorously  painted  dock  scenes.  Richard-Putz  gave 
effectively  the  blue  tones  of  night  in  his  “Dream  of  Orpheus,”  and  for 
painting  of  the  values  of  white,  commend  me  to  “La  Nappe,”  by  Jacques 
Roger  Simon,  an  arrangement  of  white  dress,  white  table  cover,  oranges 
and  green  hat-box — an  artistic  grouping,  daringly  executed. 

Of  the  Stillives  I must  mention  a remarkable  canvas  by  Mme.  de  la 
Baume,  showing  steaming  asparagus  and  artichokes  with  startling  vivid- 
ness. Maurice  Louis  Monnot  and  Mlle.  Berthe  Leseure  are  also 
well  represented — the  copper  and  brass  vessels  of  the  latter  being  of  un- 
usual merit. 

For  superior  quality  I would  still  group  the  work  of  the  Glasgow 
painter,  James  Kay;  of  Everet  Pieters,  with  one  of  the  best  Dutch  in- 
teriors he  ever  did ; of  Arnold  Gorter,  who  has  a very  strong  Winter 
Evening-  effect ; of  G.  Bilbao,  with  excellent  Spanish  types.  The  Aus- 
trian Luigi  Loir  has  two  very  fine  canvases,  one  with  moonlight  effect, 
the  other  a snow  scene — both  creditable  to  his  progressive  efforts. 

The  example  by  Henry  Harpignies  is  not  up  to  his  usual  force  of 
tree  painting.  The  Prix  Nationale  was  given  to  Charles  Hoffbauer 
for  his  “Triomphe  d’un  Condottiere,”  a composition  of  greater  brilliancy 
than  the  artist’s  canvas  which  attracted  much  attention  in  Pittsburg  last 
year. 

SCULPTURE. 

The  works  of  the  plastic  art  are  as  usual  grouped  in  the  open  court  of 
the  Grand  Palais,  so  admirably  fitted  for  their  exposition.  To  look  even 
casually  over  these  many  numbers — there  are  only  less  than  twice  as  many 
paintings — one  is  amazed  at  the  dignity  to  which  Sculpture  has  arrived 
in  France,  and  alas — the  thought  forces  itself  that,  if  comparisons  are 
made,  there  is  no  Sculpture  in  America.  What  do  we  see  at  the  New 
York  exhibitions?  Anything  at  all  inspiring,  elevating,  impressive?  All 
plastic  work  done  there  is  tame  compared  with  the  energy,  the  nervous 
force,  the  inventiveness  displayed  at  this  Paris  exhibition.  It  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  memorial  sculpture.  What  is  done  in  this  line  by 
American  sculptors?  Old,  commonplace  banalities  executed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sculptor’s  trade  union — I should  say  the  National  Sculpture 
Society — given  out  by  its  walking  delegates.  Here  and  there  an  inde- 
pendent lifts  his  head,  soon  to  be  frozen  out  and  squelched  by  the  thor- 
oughly organized  clique. 

And  Art  is  dead. 

True,  Ward  has  done  noble  work.  French  is  poetic,  ofttimes  inspired. 
St.  Gaudens  is  a master  of  the  mallet — although  even  against  him  1 have 
it  that  his  statue  of  Sherman  is  too  much  suggested  by  the  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich statue  in  Berlin.  There  are  a few  others,  whom  I need  not  mention 
now,  who  inspire  some  hope  that  perhaps  American  sculpture  may 
awaken  from  its  present  stage  of  commission  hunting. 

To  see  sculpture,  and  what  it  can  do  to  beautify  the  city  and  the  home, 
one  must  come  to  Paris. 

Of  the  memorial  statuary,  so  full  of  thought,  expressed  with  dignity, 
notice  the  monument  to  Eugene  Fromentin,  by  Ernest  Dubois.  It  is  an 
excellent  portrait  bust  on  a high  pedestal  against  which  one  of  the  great 
painter’s  Morocco  horsemen  is  rearing.  Or  we  must  admire  the  monu- 
ment for  Omer  Sarraut,  by  Paul  Ducuing  or  Auguste  Seysses’  mon- 
ument for  the  Captain  Anglade  and  his  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1870,  or 
Antonin  Carles’  monument  to  the  Commandant  Heriot  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Orphanage.  They  all  tell  a story  such  as  is  permissible  in  the  plastic 
more  than  in  the  graphic  arts. 
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Our  own  Frederic  MacMonnies  has  at  last  completed  his  statue  of 
General  MacClellan.  It  will  be  a notable,  and  not  the  least  artistic  addi- 
tion to  the  ‘‘Men  on  Horseback,”  of  which  Washington  boasts. 

Space  allows  me  to  mention  but  a few  of  the  most  interesting  num- 
bers. There  is  a magnificent  work  by  Andre-Cesar  Vermare,  “Ven- 
danges,”  a bronze  group  cast  by  the  cire  perdue  process.  It  is  impressive 
and  noble.  Rene  Bertrand-Boutee  has  a stone  group  of  two  old  people, 
which  is  full  of  feeling  and  finely  drawn.  It  received  a second  class 
medal.  Hector  Lemaire  has  a strong  group,  called  “Despair,”  that  has 
expressiveness  and  force.  A South  American,  Perez  Mujica,  has  a 
group  of  fighting  Indians,  fierce  in  its  realism  and  wonderfully  effective. 
A haut-relief  in  marble  by  Georges  Bareau,  “La  Vision  du  Poete,”  at- 
tracts attention ; and  Emile  Nivet  has  the  stretched  out  figure  of  a sleep- 
ing shepherd  boy  that  has  fine  lines. 

Of  the  busts,  both  of  portraits  or  ideal  heads,  many  are  interesting.  Of 
course,  there  are  a large  number  of  nudes,  among  which  I would  single 
out  Henry  Louis  Cordier’s  “Nymphea,”  in  rose  quartz ; those  by  Emile 
Laporte  and  Aime  Octobre,  and  also  Emile  Pfister’s  figure,  somewhat 
theatrical,  still  one  of  the  best  drawn. 

There  is  a vitrine  wherein  Henry  Louis  Levasseur  exhibits  some  del- 
icate and  artistic  examples  of  chryselephantine  sculpture,  a method  also 
followed  successfully  by  Dominique  Alonzo  and  by  Loiseau  Rousseau. 

The  entire  catalogue  of  this  Salon  has  almost  five  thousand  numbers. 
Watercolors,  black  and  white,  miniatures,  the  art  of  the  medalist,  archi- 
tectural drawings,  gravures  and  lithography,  and  l’ art  dccoratif  are  in- 
cluded among  the  exhibits. 


SOCIETE  NATIONALE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  “New”  Salon,  or  Salon  des  Champs  de  Mars,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  occupies  the  rear  portion  of  the  Grand  Palais,  separated  by  a 
wicket  gate  from  its  older  rival.  It  has  followed  the  course  which  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  ran  in  regard  to  the  Academy.  It  caused 
the  Old  Salon  to  be  quickened  into  new  life — itself  reverting  to  the  con- 
servatism against  which  it  had  rebelled.  Seeing  these  two  exhibitions 
now  alongside  each  other,  there  is  little  reason  for  that  wicket  gate — 
unless  to  signalize  that  the  old  is  better  than  the  new.  Impressionism, 
which  gave  the  new  Salon  its  birth,  has  run  its  course,  and  the  canvases 
now  collected  are  more  academic  than  ever. 

The  “Society,”  as  it  should  be  called,  lias  done  homage  to  two  painters 
by  according  to  each  an  entire  gallery.  Of  the  late  Eugene  Carriere 
there  are  a number  of  canvases,  some  unfinished,  which  give  ample  proof 
of  this  artist’s  high  standing.  Another  gallery  is  devoted  to  Gustave 
Colin,  very  much  alive  indeed,  whose  recent  work  excites  great  interest. 

Decorative  painting  is  well  represented.  Foremost  stands  Gaston  La 
Touciie’s  panel  for  the  Elysee  palace,  showing  a night  festival  at  Ver- 
sailles. This  large  painting  is  as  idealistic,  as  refined  in  color  and  draw- 
ing, and  even  more  delicate  than  we  may  see  in  his  smaller  easel  pictures. 
Two  panels  by  Rene  Menard,  the  “Orpheus”  by  Auburtin,  and  the 
Swiss  subject,  somewhat  hard  in  painting,  by  Charles  Giron,  must  at- 
tract attention. 

The  figure  painters  are  numerous  and  of  great  variety.  Some  are  pure 
and  classic,  others  seem  independent  of  all  laws  of  anatomy,  even  when 
the  human  figure  is  to  be  presented  in  nude  simplicity.  The  absence  of 
correct  form  is  not  always  condoned  by  dexterous  color.  One  of  the  best 
is  Henry  Morisset’s  “Repose.”  This  artist’s  reputation  has  heretofore 
rested  principally  on  his  interiors,  elegantly  and  minutely  executed.  Here 
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GASTON  LA  TOUCHE 
“la  fete  de  nuit” 


In  the  Salon  of  the 

Socicte  Nationals  des  Beaux  Arts 

From  a photograph 


he  seems  to  have  triumphed  over  former  timidity  and  he  charms  us  with 
a canvas  of  simple  design  and  chastity. 

Gustave  Courtois,  best  known  for  his  meritorious  portraits,  of  which 
there  is  here  an  excellent  example,  has  also  a composition  “Dionysos,”  in 
which  much  beauty  is  displayed.  Henry  Lerolle  has  greatly  changed 
his  style ; his  canvas  of  a woman  among  flowers  might  be  taken  for  a 
Childe  Hassam.  Mme.  Madeleine  Lemaire  is  well  known  for  delicate 
miniature-like  genres — here  she  has  a fine  nude,  “Le  Sommeil  de  Manon,” 
which  shows  great  dexterity  in  texture-painting  of  the  silk  coverlet. 

Portrait  work  is  not  especially  strong  here.  Carolus  Duran  has 

painted  an  excellent  likeness  of  Monsieur  X , which  is  far  superior 

to  his  usual  society  women.  One  of  the  best  portraits  hangs  in  a corner 
of  the  balcony.  It  is  Shannon’s  Symphony  in  gray,  and  for  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  restraint  of  accessories  it  excels  anything  the  artist  has  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 

Felix  Borchardt’s  much  heralded  portrait  of  the  German  Emperor 
is  a distinct  disappointment.  It  may  tone  down  by  age,  but  at  present  it 
is  very  raw  in  color,  and  does  not  portray  sufficient  nervous  energy. 

Guirand  de  Scevola  has  two  of  the  best  portraits  that  show  person- 
ality and  have  good  construction  of  the  features,  while  the  Englishman, 
Glehn,  must  not  be  passed  by. 

To  speak  of  Boldini’s  dislocated  female  figures  is  to  mention  what  is 
not  worthy  of  mention,  so  we  will  pass  these — with  a shrug. 

The  paysagistes  are  comparatively  better  represented  than  at  the  front 
of  the  building.  LhermittE’s  landscapes  are  as  satisfactory  as  the  figure 
work  which  has  made  him  famous.  Damoye  is  steadily  working  on  in  a 
conscientious  vein.  Fernand  Desmoulin’s  views  of  Monaco  are  pic- 
turesque. The  work  of  the  Norwegian,  Alfred  Wahlberg,  is  impres- 
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sionistic.  George  Henry  Breitner,  the  Dutch  Brangwyn,  has  a fine 
view  of  the  harbor  of  Amsterdam,  very  bold  and  free  in  its  brushing. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  paints  a good  marine,  as  does  the  Belgian, 
Anthonissen. 

Great  surprise  was  felt  on  seeing  an  exquisite  marine  by  the  Swedish 
painter,  Auguste  Hagborg,  “Low  Tide.”  If  this  artist  would  only  leave 
his  impossible,  hard  figures  out  of  his  compositions  and  confine  himself 
to  his  metier,  we  might  express  more  frequently  satisfaction  with  his 
work.  H.  W.  Mesdag  has  sent  two  of  his  best  marines.  Views  of  a 
country  town  are  given  by  Moreau  Nelaton  in  a bold  way,  full  of  the 
suggestion  of  actuality,  and  the  Dutch  etcher,  Storm  van ’s  Gravesande, 
has  a half  dozen  paintings,  among  which  is  a capital  still-life.  The  Span- 
iards, Ricardo  Canals  and  Garrido,  are  among  the  best  contributors. 

Henri  Le  Sidaner  is  a man  who  is  not  at  all  known  in  America.  His 
half-dozen  examples  here  of  Venice  by  night  and  twilight  are  wonder- 
fully fascinating,  and  I promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  enlarging  more 
fully  on  this  man’s  work  in  a future  number. 

Beside  the  American  artists  already  mentioned,  I should  yet  like  to 
give  deserved  praise  to  Julius  Rolstioven  for  a portrait  of  Miss  Wini- 
fred White,  which  has  a certain  agreeable  breeziness  in  rendering,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  clever  handling  of  difficult  green  color  as  well  as  for 
its  graceful  pose.  Gari  Melciters  has  five  examples  that  uphold  his 
fame.  Walter  Gay  has  some  interiors  of  painstaking  and  photographic 
distinctness,  not  devoid  of  merit ; and  Alexander  Harrison  has  done 
his  usual  good  work,  of  which  I like  best  a canvas  which  he  calls  “Mer 
symphonique,”  and  a fine  evening  effect,  called  “Solitude.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  well  known  names  have  been  omitted  be- 
cause their  work,  shown  here,  is  not  above  their  usual  standard,  and  my 
principal  object  is  to  furnish  new  names  of  men  that  are  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  American  collectors. 

And  now  a thought  presses  itself  to  the  fore.  What  artistic  object  is 
ever  reached  in  painting  certain  subjects,  such  as  abound  in  this  exposi- 
tion? Take,  for  instance,  a picture  representing  two  women,  half 
stripped,  fighting  a duel  with  short  knives,  by  a so-called  artist,  G. 
Biessy,  or  a woman  taking  a hip-bath,  by  Truchet.  There  is  as 
much  Art  in  selection  of  subject  and  composition  as  in  painting.  True 
artistic  feeling-,  chastened  by  modern  refinement,  eschews  some  of  the 
subjects  taken  by  many  of  the  painters  of  the  older  schools.  There  is  a 
cattle  picture  in  the  Ryksmuseum,  and  many  a composition  by  Jan  Steen 
or  by  those  of  his  ilk,  that  fall  under  this  condemnation,  although  in  these 
cases  the  marvelous  technique  often  condones  the  offense.  Rembrandt’s 
famous  “Butcher-shop”  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  paintings  of  still  life. 

And  yet,  mirabile  dictu,  the  highest  and  only  official  honor  of  the  So- 
ciety, that  of  being  made  a Societaire,  was  bestowed  on  Albert  Guil- 
laume for  just  such  a painting,  called  “L’Entr’acte.”  It  is  a colored 
illustration,  showing  how  a corpulent  gentleman,  trying  to  pass  a lady  of 
embonpoint,  gets  himself  into  difficulties  with  the  hat  of  the  lady,  sitting 
in  the  row  ahead  of  the  fauteuils  d’orchestre.  It  is  a social  scene  such 
as  lules  Stewart  used  to  paint.  I was  told  that  the  painter,  Alexander 
Harrison,  had  selected  this  picture  for  the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  Why 
this  artist,  who  ought  to  know  better,  should  choose  such  a trivial,  frivo- 
lous subject,  to  have  it  hung  in  a prominent  gallery  of  his  native  country 
is  beyond  my  ken.  The  picture  has  a funny  story  and  is  cleverly  painted 
in  a way.  but  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  double  honor  bestowed  upon  it.  At 
the  best  it  might  grace  the  colored  supplement  of  a Sunday  newspaper. 

Yet  a few  words  on  the  Sculpture  section,  which  has  about  three  hun- 
dred numbers.  The  best  of  these  are  easily  picked  out. 
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The  high  relief  by  Charles  Eugene  Joly  is  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  the  earth  lifting  itself  to  kiss  the  dawn,  that  has  poetic  concep- 
tion and  shows  a sure  grasp  of  sculpturesque  lines.  There  is  a statuette 
by  a young  Belgian  sculptress,  Mlle.  Yvonne  Serruys,  of  a listening- 
woman,  that  bespeaks  great  talent.  Antonin  Injalbert  puts  expression 
and  vitality  in  his  human  faces.  Jules  Meisel,  the  Austrian,  is  a sculptor 
of  excellent  parts,  as  shown  by  three  examples.  Emile  Derre’s  portrait 
bust  of  Mile.  X has  fine  lines. 

The  American,  Gutzon  Borglum,  exhibits  two  fragments  of  his 
“Horses  of  Diomedes,”  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  an  ex- 
cellent bronze  “Nero,”  cire  perdue,  that  is  forceful.  Two  examples  of 
the  work  of  the  late  Associate,  Paul  Nocouet,  were  also  shown. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS— 1906. 

THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

The  character  of  this  year’s  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  is  signalized 
by  one  picture,  hanging  on  the  line  in  the  sixth  gallery,  which  could  not 
have  passed  any  jury  of  the  New  York  National  Academy,  had  it  been 
sent  in  year  after  year  for  a dog’s  age.  It  shows  a Hop-Garden  in  Kent, 
by  a painter  named  Gilchrist,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  is  a daub  without 
a redeeming  feature. 

The  majority  of  the  800  canvases  exhibited  are  as  worthless  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  with  some  few  notable  exceptions.  The  second,  third 
and  ninth  galleries  are  worse  than  anything  ever  seen  in  New  York. 
There  are  rows  and  rows  of  canvases  that  tell  stories  in  bright  colors, 
scores  of  meaningless  ‘presentation’  portraits,  numbers  of  landscapes  with 
nature  left  out. 

Why  is  all  this?  There  seems  to  be  a well-defined  notion  in  the  Eng- 
lish exhibitor’s  mind  that  he  must  paint  a picture  that  shall  be  an  attrac- 
tion to  the  public  that  pays  its  shillings  to  see  the  show,  and  to  the  buyer 
who  doesn’t  know  anything,  but  wants  a picture  that  is  bright  in  color 
and  tells  a story.  These  painters  may  possibly  hold  back  in  their  studios 
pictures  intended  for  true  art  lovers — these  will  not  find  much  to  their 
taste  at  this  year’s  Royal  Academy. 

As  this  review  is  addressed  to  serious  collectors,  it  is  patent  that  the 
whole  exhibition  might  be  ignored,  save  for  a few  good  works.  And  in 
writing  about  it  at  all,  I will  possibly  refer  to  more  men  who  need  not 
be  considered  than  to-  those  who  deserve  credit.  But  the  presence  of 
these  few — and  I will  endeavor  not  to  omit  one — must  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  this  article. 

The  sterility  of  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  present  day  English  paint- 
ers is  shown  by  the  rank  imitations  seen  on  every  hand.  Abbey  has  sev- 
eral imitators,  as  George  E.  Hendry,  Ernest  Board,  and  Frank  Craig’s 
“Heretic” ; Meissonier  is  followed  by  James  P.  Beadle  and  by  W.  B. 
Wollen;  George  Hitchcock  by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Raphael  and  by  Florence 
K.  Upton.  Mr.  Titcomb  imitates  Botticelli,  Christopher  Williams  imi- 
tates Rosetti,  and  George  W.  Lambert  is  in  love  with  Manet’s  work.  In 
Herbert  J.  Draper’s  “Day  and  the  Dawn  Star,”  one  can  easily  recognize 
one  of  the  late  George  F.  Watts’  famous  pictures,  while  Mrs.  Will  Fagan 
has  taken  Ary  Scheffer  for  her  pattern.  But  let  us  pass  all  this  and  single 
out  the  meritorious  work. 

The  picture  of  the  Academy  is  John  S.  Sargent’s  portrait  group  of 
the  four  Baltimore  professors.  This  group  ranks  with  any  of  the  famous 
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Dutch  portrait  groups  in  vitality  of  expression,  masterful  technique  and 
nobility  of  presentation.  Only  in  these  old  groups  and  in  the  work  of 
Velasquez  can  we  find  such  depth,  richness  of  color  and  juiciness  of  the 
blacks  as  we  find  it  here.  The  heads  are  human  documents,  full  of  virility. 
The  artist  has  done  one  of  his  greatest  works,  he  has  risen  to  a gigantic 
height  of  noble  attainment. 

A pity  it  is  that  Sargent’s  unevenness  is  shown  by  some  of  his  other 
portraits.  The  “Field  Marshal,  Earl  Roberts,”  is  a striking  expanse  of 
medaled  breast,  but  weak  and  chalky  in  the  features — a failing  often  seen 
in  the  artist's  inferior  work.  Two  other  portraits,  of  ladies,  have  all  the 
weakness  to  which  he  so  often  falls.  And  yet — Sargent  is  one  of  the 
greatest  portrait  painters  of  the  present  day. 

The  King  and  the  Queen,  painted  for  the  Canadian  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  Colin  Forbes,  are  exhibited  by  special  order  of  His  Majesty. 
They  will  do  good  to  every  Royalist  heart,  for  they  look  very  handsome. 

Hubert  von  Herkomer’s  portraits  are  excellent ; especially  are  the 
hands  painted  with  character,  and  the  artist  is  generally  fortunate  in  his 
poses.  S.  J.  Solomon  demonstrates  the  justice  of  his  election  as  Royal 
Academician  in  his  notable  portrait  of  Sir  Aston  Webb. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Untermeyer  by  J.  J.  Shannon  is  one  of  the  best 
portraits  this  artist  has  ever  produced.  Entirely  different  is  his  family 
group  of  Mrs.  Sears  and  her  daughters,  where  the  poses  are  affected  and 
the  hands  particularly  bad.  His  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Skane  has  a 
weak  face,  although  the  accessories  and  the  stuff  of  the  gown  are,  as 
usual,  flawless. 

Arthur  S.  Cope  has  a portrait  of  Sir  J.  Ure  Primrose,  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Glasgow,  that  is  among  the  best  counterfeits  of  humanity.  The 
background  is  a clever  painting  of  a receding  corridor,  but  the  figure 
itself  is  the  most  striking  part.  Even  without  the  official  robes  one  would 
acknowledge  that  the  person  portrayed  has  the  bearing  of  quelqu’un,  as 
the  French  so  expressively  put  it.  Cope’s  portrait  of  the  “Marquess  of 
Bristol”  is  almost  as  good. 

Ralph  Peacock’s  “Portrait  of  a Lady”  has  pleasing  finish  and  style 
that  reminds  me  of  Naegele’s  work.  His  portrait  of  “The  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams” is  more  robust.  An  excellent  portrait  is  by  Hugh  G.  Riviere,  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rippon,  in  an  unconventional,  natural  pose,  without 
the  priggishness  usual  in  such  “presentation”  portraits.  Sir  George 
Reid’s  .portrait  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  force  and  character. 
A striking  decorative  painting  by  St.  George  Hare  is  of  Miss  Elsie 
Molloy  as  the  Queen  in  “The  Cherry  Girl.”  An  exquisite  portrait  of 
delicate  color  and  brushing  is  by  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Waller  of  little  Nancy, 
the  daughter  of  Arthur  Tooth,  Esq. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  automobile  should  be  introduced  in  portrait 
work,  if  the  desire  to  make  it  up-to-date  is  paramount  to  the  artistic  qual- 
ity. Sholto  Douglas  has  shown  this  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  with 
tlie  result  of  making  a much  nicer  picture  of  a motor  car  than  we  see  in 
any  of  the  automobile  papers. 

We  may  frankly  claim  that  the  contributions  from  American  artists 
belong  to  the  better  class  of  exhibits.  Frederick  J.  Waugii,  whose  work 
was  a surprise  when  seen  last  spring,  sent  here  two  of  the  strongest 
marines,  “The  Thunder  of  the  Surf”  and  “Mid-Atlantic.”  Charles 
Warren  Eaton,  in  “The  Heart  of  New  England”  does  credit  to  himself 
and  his  school.  W.  Elmer  Schofield  has  a characteristic  winter  land- 
scape, “Late  Afternoon.”  J.  Noble  Barlow  has  one  of  the  best  land- 
scapes in  “Departing  Day,  Cornwall,”  full  of  feeling,  the  treetops  touched 
by  the  last  sunravs  reaching  over  the  hilltop,  while  the  valley  is  already 
(enveloped  in  darkness.  E.  A.  Abbey  is,  however,  not  well  represented. 
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His  “Columbus  in  the  New  World”  is  unworthy  of  him.  It  lacks  dig- 
nity, imagination  being  only  used  to  produce  a tour-de-force  that  shall 
be  the  vehicle  of  every  little  trickery  and  artificiality. 

Frank  Brangwyn,  whom  I consider  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  living 
masters,  has  “A  Venetian  Funeral”  that  just  misses  being  a chef  d’oeuvre. 
Its  spottiness  is  too  insistent.  Miss  Norna  Labouchere  in  “Sunday  at 
Katwvk,”  has  four  girls’  faces  that  are  perfect  types ; she  is  an  artist  of 
excellent  parts.  David  Farquharson  has  one  of  the  best  landscapes,  and 
J.  Farquharson  the  best  snow  painting  in  the  exhibition.  Julius  Ols- 
son,  Dorothy  Clieesman,  Harry  Musgrave,  Henry  S.  Tuke,  and  W. 
L.  Wyllie  contribute  also  the  redeeming  features  of  this  poor  show. 

Almost  had  I included  No.  218,  “Ask  Me  No  More,”  in  my  pillory  of 
imitators,  thinking  that  some  second  rater  had  scandalously  defrauded 
Alma  Tadema  of  his  color  and  brushes.  But  lo,  and  behold,  the  great 
name  of  Sir  Alma  himself  is  signed  to  the  composition — which  will  be 
good  to  look  at  in  the  photo-engraving  soon  to  be  published,  but  which 
in  the  original  is  but  a weak,  watery,  wish-wash  of  the  great  painter’s  art. 

B.  Eastlake  Leader  is  another  artist  who  more  and  more  is  getting 
to  paint  for  reproductive  processes ; his  only  good  contribution  is  “A 
Summer’s  Day  on  the  Thames.”  Fritz  Thaulow  is  getting  slicker  and 
slicker  every  year.  It  is  amazing  how  many  watery  ways,  red  roofs  and 
smucked  up  cottages  this  artist  is  turning  out. 

Of  the  Sculpture  little  need  be  said.  Among  the  180  numbers  the  only 
works  of  merit  are  by  Anders  Olson,  Benjamin  Clemens,  F.  Der- 
went Wood,  Leonard  Jennings,  Arthur  C.  White,  W.  Goscombe 
John,  Emmeline  M.  E.  Cust,  and  Frank  W.  Pomeroy. 


THE  GUILDHALL  EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  BY  FLEMISH 
AND  MODERN  BELGIAN  PAINTERS. 

The  admirable  exhibition  which  ran  from  May  until  the  end  of  July  in 
the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Corporation  of  London  was  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable and  most  successful  which  have  been  organized  by  the  director, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Temple.  It  did  the  greatest  possible  credit  to  his  judgment 
and  his  catholicity  of  taste.  The  exhibitions  which  he  has  provided  at 
the  Guildhall,  year  by  year,  have  been  illustrations  of  art  history,  par- 
ticularly instructive  and'  throwing  an  exceptionally  clear  light  upon  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  greater  schools  of  painting.  They  have 
given  valuable  opportunities  of  comparing  the  achievements  of  masters 
long  deceased  with  those  of  more  recent  workers. 

The  British,  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  Flemish  schools  have  been  in  this 
wise  exploited  through  loan  exhibitions,  which  had  a very  large  measure 
of  historical  interest.  They  did  not  merely  assert  the  importance  of  the 
old  work  at  the  expense  of  that  by  modern  workers.  The  sequence  of 
the  art  of  each  school  chosen  for  illustration  has  been  properly  presented, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  traditions  laid  down  in  past  centuries  have  been 
carried  on  or  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  modern  point  of  view,  has 
been  shown  with  convincing  clearness.  Thereby  it  has  been  shown  that 
art  is  not  a dead  language  strictly  limited  in  its  possibilities  of  expression 
by  ancient  conventions.  By  hanging  aside  each  other  the  old  and  new 
masters  for  comparison,  it  has  been  proved  that  all  the  greatest  artistic 
expressions  do  not  belong  only  to  past  centuries.  Thus  we  found  in  this 
year’s  exhibition  a broad  review  of  the  art  of  that  part  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, called  Vlamenland,  later  Belgium.  There  were  examples  from  all 
the  prominent  painters,  from  Hubert  Van  Eyck  (born  circa  1366), 
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through  the  centuries  of  Memling  (born  about  a hundred  years  later), 
of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck  and  Teniers,  down  to  the  last  century  with  Baron 
Leys,  Florent  Willems,  Verboeckhoven,  Louis  Gallait  and  others. 

And  it  was  an  array  of  paintings,  especially  in  the  early  sections,  where 
one  approached  with  awe  and  reverence  the  work  of  men  who  brought 
forth  what  was  beautiful,  dignified,  elevating,  sublime, — yes,  and  I will 
confess  that  when  standing  before  those  paintings  by  Memling  and  Quen- 
tin Matsys,  the  tears  would  not  keep  back.  Such  beauty,  such  wondrous 
perfection,  such  touching  pathos  must  stir  the  soul. 

Let  me  give  you  a short  list  of  the  marvellous  array  of  these  old  Flem- 
ish works.  The  only  two  absolutely  identified  works  by  Hubert  Van 
Eyck  were  here  on  view,  and  five  by  his  younger  brother,  John,  wherein 
the  wonderful  exactitude  and  finish  of  his  literal  transcripts  of  nature 
may  be  admired.  The  greater  expression  of  feeling  and  more  significant 
beauty  of  line  is  seen  in  the  five  examples  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden, 
who  perhaps  exercised  a wider  influence  than  the  two  brothers  on  the  art 
of  his  time. 

There  are  four  pictures  ascribed  to  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  whose  works 
are  exceedingly  rare.  The  ascription  of  some  of  these  is  open  to  con- 
tention and  I would  side  with  those  who  see  in  the  “St.  Victor  with  a 
Donor”  more  the  hand  of  John  Van  Eyck.  And  again,  there  are  four 
works  by  Diedric  Bouts,  the  pupil  of  van  der  Weyden,  whom  he  greatly 
resembles. 

No  less  than  eleven  examples  are  shown  by  Hans  Memling,  the  gentle 
master,  one  of  the  greatest  religious  painters  the  world  has  ever  known. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Flemish  painters  who  withstood  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  He  possessed  a certain  idealism  and  warmth  of 
feeling  which  softens,  beautifies  and  exalts  all  his  work.  The  brutal 
aspects  of  humanity,  which  frequently  engaged  some  of  the  early  Flemish 
painters,  did  not  appeal  to  him.  All  his  works  that  were  displayed  here 
are  imbued  with  a singular  tenderness  of  feeling  and  refinement  of  idea. 
A diptych,  lent  by  M.  Michel  van  Gelder,  is  an  exquisite  example  of 
miniature  painting.  The  triptych,  “The  Virgin  Mother,  with  Donors 
and  Saints,”  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  collection,  is  said  to  be  bis 
earliest  known  work.  His  “Portrait  of  a Young  Man,”  lent  by  James 
Mann,  Esq.,  must  surely  have  at  one  time  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
younger  Flolbein. 

A half  dozen  works  by  Gerard  David  display  his  strong  sense  of 
color,  beauty  of  line  and  sweetness  of  expression.  There  was  another 
half  dozen  examples  by  Quentin  Matsys,  who  learned  his  technique 
from  the  works  by  the  Van  Eycks,  but  whose  handling  became  gradually 
softer  and  the  modeling  exceedingly  sensitive  and  expressive. 

I cannot  dwell  further  on  the  examples  by  Jan  Gossaert,  known  as 
Mabuse,  by  Bernard  van  Orley  and  by  Isenbrant — these  show  the 
gradual  development  to  a broader  handling  and  the  influence  of  the  Ital- 
ian journeys  which  many  of  these  men  undertook. 

An  entire  gallery  was  devoted  to  the  works  by  Rubens,  Van  Dyck, 
Frans  Hals,  who  was  a native  of  Antwerp,  Jacob  Jordaens,  Frans 
Snyders,  Jan  Fyt,  the  Teniers’s,  Pourbus  and  NeefS,  the  painter  of 
church  interiors.  These  showed  the  fruits  of  the  second  period  of  Flem- 
ish art. 

The  third  period  ran  through  the  last  century,  and  fitly  represents  the 
Belgian  artists  at  their  best. 

'I  bis  exhibition  was  bv  long  odds  the  best  art  show  London  had  this 
vear. 
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THE  REMBRANDT  CELEBRATION  AT  LEYDEN,  HOLLAND. 

Leyden,  the  "City  of  the  Keys,”  honored  the  tercentenary  of  the  birth 
of  one  of  its  citizens,  who  became  the  world’s  most  famous  painter,  in  a 
dignified  manner,  and  most  appropriately.  Near  the  place  where  the  old 
mill  once  stood,  in  which  Rembrandt  was  born,  a monumental  bronze  on 
a red  granite  pedestal  has  been  erected.  The  sculptor  Toon  Dupuys 
created  a bust  portrait  of  the  great  master,  which  in  pose  reminds  one 
of  the  famous  self-portrait,  with  the  baret,  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
features  of  the  master  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  several  portraits  and 
represent  him  at  the  age  of  about  fifty. 

This  monument  was  unveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies  by  the  Queen 
Mother,  and  the  usual  dignitaries,  guests  and  official  commissions  were 
present  to  perform  such  pleasant  duties  as  might  devolve  upon  them,  an 
ode  to  the  glory  of  Rembrandt  being  sung  by  a large  male  chorus. 

The  principal  interest  centred,  however,  around  the  memorial  exhibi- 
tions of  examples  of  Rembrandt’s  work.  At  the  University  was  found 
a large  collection  of  reproductions  and.  engravings.  At  the  city  museum 
there  had  been  brought  together  a score  of  examples  of  the  master’s 
brush,  together  with  fifty  works  by  other  Leyden  painters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Rembrandts  especially  were  of  interest  because  they 
were  works  from  private  collections  and  rarely  seen  in  public,  some  have 
only  recently  been  discovered.  Two  came  from  the  Lichtenstein  collec- 
tion of  Vienna,  well  known  through  reproductions,  a portrait  bust  of 
Rembrandt’s  sister  and  the  self-portrait  with  the  gray  violet  cloak  and 
plumed  cap. 

I was  at  once  attracted  to  the  portrait,  hanging  in  the  place  of  honor 
on  the  north  wall,  of  "Petronella  Buys,  wife  of  Burgomaster  Cardon" — - 
because  it  was  seen  in  the  Jefferson  sale  of  last  April,  when  American 
collectors  allowed  this  picture  to  leave  the  States.  Bought  by  a Hol- 
lander, who  had  come  over  for  the  purpose,  it  was  taken  back  to  Holland 
and  was  at  once  invited  for  this  exhibition  as  one  of  the  finest  earlv  ex- 
amples of  Rembrandt.  Several  efforts  have  already  been  made  by  vari- 
ous museums  to  acquire  this  example — yet,  when  placed  on  exhibition  in 
New  York  it  received  but  scanty  notice  from  the  press,  surely  not  com- 
mensurate to  its  importance. 

“Rembrandt’s  Father,”  a portrait  owned  by  Dr.  A.  Bredius,  a “Saskia,” 
in  a rich  satin  Eastern  costume,  only  recently  discovered,  and  a portrait 
of  “Catriua  Hooghsaet,”  from  the  Lord  Penrhyn  collection  of  North 
Wales,  are  magnificent  examples.  Several  studies  enable  one  to1  examine 
into  the  technique  of  the  artist.  A large  canvas,  representing  a scene  of 
Roman  history,  is  very  broadly  executed  in  rich,  deep  colors.  A small 
“Andromeda  Bound  to  the  Rock,"  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  artist's 
few  paintings  of  the  nude. 

Of  the  other  artists,  whose  works  form  a background  to  the  man  to  be 
honored,  we  found  five  pictures  by  Q.  van  Brekelenkam,  several  inter- 
esting works  of  Gerard  Dou,  some  characteristic  works  of  Jan  van  Goyen, 
two  Pieter  de  Hooch’s,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  typical  compositions  of 
the  Leyden  bon-viva'nt,  Jan  Steen. 
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THE  NEW  REMBRANDT  ROOM  OF  THE  RYKSMUSEUM  AT 

AMSTERDAM. 

The  new  Rembrandt  room  of  the  Ryksmuseum  at  Amsterdam  is  a 
distinct  disappointment — nay,  more,  a failure. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  views  on  earth  was  the  grand  vista  through 
the  well-known  long  hall  with  the  side  alcoves  when  the  “Corporalship  of 
Banning  Cock,”  better  known  as  the  “Night  Watch,”  stood  in  its  old 
place.  Compare  it  with  a first  view  of  Niagara  Falls,  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  of  the  interior  of  St.  Sophia 
in  Constantinople- — only  thus  can  we  realize  the  impression  it  made  when, 
turning  from  behind  the  screen  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  museum,  one 
saw  in  the  distance  that  most  wonderful  of  all  paintings,  which  alone 
would  have  made  Rembrandt  “king  of  the  brush.” 

True — when  slowly  walking  through  the  half  light  of  the  long  corri- 
dor, which  only  receives  its  light  from  the  side  alcoves,  one  approached 
the  painting  and  entered  the  old  Rembrandt  gallery  with  its  top  light,  one 
would  notice  that  all  the  beauty  of  technique  could  not  be  recognized. 

To  remedy  this  defect  a commission  of  experts,  after  years  of  prep- 
aration, has  brought  forth  the  present  arrangement,  which  consists  of  a 
“lean-to”  to  the  old  Museum,  containing  the  new  Rembrandt  room  and 
a few  smaller  cabinets  for  the  famous  “Staalmeesters”  and  some  other 
paintings  by  Rembrandt. 

The  result  has  been  calculated  with  mathematical  precision.  The  grand 
painting  stands  along  the  short  wall  in  a room  26x39  feet.  The  ceiling  is 
of  oak  paneling,  and  the  light  comes  through  a long,  high  window  in  the 
wall  to  the  left  of  the  painting,  which  light  is  broken  by  some  ten  conlises 
or  screens  which  reflect  the  light  evenly  over  the  whole  canvas.  On  the 
left  part  of  the  painting,  nearest  the  window,  is  a disturbing  reflection. 
With  this  one  exception  the  arrangement  for  lighting  may  be  considered 
perfect  and  the  painting  is  now  seen,  presumably,  under  the  same  condi- 
tion of  light  under  which  Rembrandt  painted  it.  It  may  now  be  studied 
to  better  advantage.  Its  technical  masterfulness  has  never  before  been 
so  fully  demonstrated.  The  problem  which  the  commission  set  itself  has 
been  solved  by  applying  every  rule  of  yard  stick,  theories  of  light  angles 
and  calculation. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

The  grandest  painting  on  earth  is  put  in  a closet. 

There  is  no  distance  from  which  to  view  it.  Pressing  close  against  the 
opposite  wall  one  is  less  than  forty  feet  awav  from  the  heroic  figures  that 
stretch  over  a canvas  twenty  feet  wide.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  entire 
composition  together  without  turning  the  head  from  side  to  side — a re- 
production on  a postal  card,  held  at  the  proper  distance,  is  more  impres- 
sive. 

And  then  to  remember  the  glorious  view  of  the  old  place ! 

It  is  a memory — but  may  the  time  come  that  this  painting  be  restored 
to  its  old  place,  another  solution  of  the  light  problem  be  found,  and  the 
impressive  “vista  of  the  corridor”  enable  us  to  appreciate  anew  the  pic- 
torial supremacy  of  this  masterpiece. 


Two  exhibitions  will  be  held  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  during  the  com- 
ing season  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  The 
winter  exhibition  will  open  on  December  21  and  runs  for  one  month.  The 
spring  show  will  open  on  March  15,  1907,  and  continue  until  April  21. 

* * * 

An  article  by  Joseph  Israels  will  appear  in  the  October  number. 
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REVISION  OF  THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 

On  my  return  from  abroad  I found  the  following  letter,  which  I take 
pleasure  in  printing,  together  with  a reply  to  the  arguments  put  forth : 

Boston,  June  13,  1906. 

David  C.  Preyer,  Esq., 

Editor  Collector  and  Art  Critic, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  suggestion  that  a specific  duty  on  art  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  a compromise  in  lieu  of  free  art  has  been  made  in  your  columns, 
and  a very  pretty  parable  suggests  that  if  we  can  get  what  we  desire  more 
easily  by  two  leaps  than  by  one  we  had  better  do  it  and  content  ourselves 
now  with  the  results  of  one  leap,  to  wit,  a specific  duty  of  $100;  the  second 
leap,  the  complete  emancipation  of  art,  to  come  later. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  substantial  obstacle  in  the  way  of  free  art  is 
equally  an  obstacle  against  a specific  duty.  I refer  to  the  determination 
of  the  leaders  not  to  consider  amendments  to  the  Dingley  bill  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  at  this  session.  But  once  this  obstacle  is  removed,  which  we 
hope  it  will  be  in  the  fall,  I firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  just  as  easy  to  get 
complete  free  art  as  a specific  duty.  That  being  so,  it  is  verv  much  better 
not  to  suggest  a compromise  at  this  stage  in  the  process  of  securing  the 
legislation. 

To  revert  to  the  parable.  Why  go  across  by  way  of  the  island  when 
the  step  directly  across  to  the  other  side  will  be  just  as  easy  as  soon  as 
the  barbed-wire  fence  of  “stand-pattism,”  which  lies  across  both  paths  is 
removed?  Moreover,  the  island  might  present  difficulties  which  we  can- 
not foresee. 

This  all  assumes  that  free  art  is  the  ultimate  goal.  On  the  question  of 
the  respective  merits  of  free  art  and  a specific  duty  our  Executive  Com- 
mitee  is  verv  strongly  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
movement  would  never  have  attained  its  present  force  if  the  goal  were 
only  the  substitution  of  a specific  for  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

A $100  specific  duty  in  the  case  of  paintings  valued  abroad  at  $100 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent. ; not  ex- 
actly a step  forward,  when  we  consider  that  good  art  does  not  always 
come  in  gilt  frames,  and  that  the  works  of  many  famous  artists  originally 
Sold  at,  very  modest  prices. 

There  is  a practical  objection  to  the  proposal  of  a specific  duty  which 
ought  to  have  great  weight,  and  that  is  that  it  would  lay  us  open  to  the 
charge  of  legislating  for  the  rich,  as  the  poor  artist  or  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  brings  home  a painting  from  abroad,  would  be  no  better  off 
so  far  as  direct  benefits  are  concerned  than  he  is  now.  Of  course,  the 
encouragement  of  rich  men  to  import  works  of  art,  knowing  that  they 
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would  ultimately  drift  into  the  possession  of  the  art  museums,  thereby 
diffusing  their  influence  among  the  people  at  large,  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  a specific  duty,  as  it  also  would  to  a greater  degree  the  adop- 
tion of  free  art.  This  would  make  such  a compromise  advisable  if  we 
could  get  a specific  duty  and  could  not  get  absolute  free  art.  It  will  be 
soon  enough  to  suggest  compromise,  however,  when  that  condition  arises. 

It  is  our  desire  to  shut  out  as  much  trash  as  possible,  and  Article  II.  of 
our  Constitution  reads  as  follows : 

“The  object  of  our  League  is  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
all  works  of  art  which  have  an  educational  value.” 

We  have  drawn  our  bill  in  such  a way  as  to  exclude  mechanical  repro- 
ductions of  every  kind,  but  we  feel  that  to  go  further  and  to  say  that  only 
such  works  as  a board  of  officials  shall  consider  good  art,  or  only  such  as 
the  artist  asks  a large  price  for  shall  be  encouraged,  would  be  imprac- 
ticable and  rvould  defeat  the  object  in  view.  No  doubt  some  trash  will 
be  admitted,  but  the  benefits  which  will  follow  free  art  legislation  will 
far  outweigh  the  evil.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  European  countries  are 
open  to  this  same  danger,  as  no  specific  duties  are  levied  there,  but  that 
the  resultant  good  has  justified  the  more  liberal  legislation  no  one  can 
deny. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Story  in  a petition  to  Congress  for  free  art  legislation  said : 


THE  FOLLOWING 

Important  Publications 

HAVE  JUST  BEEN  ISSUED  BY 

GEO.  H.  POLLEY  & CO. 

61  COURT  STREET 
BOSTON,  . . . MASS. 

SPAVISH  COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  AND  FURNITURE 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  comprising  Cathedrals,  Churches, 
Palaces,  and  other  important  buildings  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  Philippines,  selected  by  WM.  RALPH  EMERSON,  Architect, 
Boston;  a very  interesting  work  and  a Companion  to  the  Colonial 
Series.  Complete  in  one  volume.  70  Photographic  plates,  14x18 

inches,  in  portfolio, $30.00 

COLONIAL  SILVERWARE,  comprising  Solid  Sets,  Small  Wares, 
Candelabra,  Communion  Sets,  etc.,  complete  in  40  Photographic  places 

by  N.  W.  El  well.  $18  00 

ART  STUDIES  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  FIGURES  FROM 
LIFE.  ALSO  WILD  ANIMALS  iN  THEIR  NATURAL 
SPHERES,  for  the  use  of  Artists,  Sculptors,  Modellers  and  Painters, 
etc.,  selected  by  eminent  Artists  in  Europe,  complete  in  46  Photo- 
graphic plates, $20.00 

ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.  FURNITURE  AND  INTERIORS 
during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  comprising  75  plates  13x18  inches, 
compiled  and  photographed  by  Horace  Dan,  Architect,  Faversham, 
England.  The  above  work  gives  interesting  and  instructive  views  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  period.  The  Furniture  is  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful. One  volume, $30.00 

GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ORNAMENT.  TOGETHER 
WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL  POMPEIAN  SUBJECTS  OF  RECENT 
DISCOVERY,  by  Eminent  French  Artists  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  publication  gives  more  useful  and  suggestive  illustrations  on 
Grecian  Architecture.  Complete  in  one  bound  volume,  57  Photo- 
graphic plates, - $25  00 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENTA- 
TION. FURNITURE  AND  DECORATION  by  Michel  Angelo 
Pergolesi  and  other  eminent  Artists.  This  is  a very  interesting  work, 
being  replete  with  numerous  examples  of  applied  ornamentation  for 
various  purposes,  both  artistic  and  useful,  ....  $25.00 

FLORAL  ORNAMENTATION  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  by 
Adolphe  Picard,  Paris.  Conventionalized,  30  Photographic  plates 

neatly  bound, $18.00 

ENGLISH  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ORNAMENT  during 
the  14th,  15th  and  16th  Centuries,  together  with  French  Gothic  Orna- 
ment during  the  same  period.  A fine  text  work  on  Gothic  by  Horace 
Dan,  Architect,  Faversham,  England.  63  Photographic  plates  13x18 

inches,  one  large  volume, $25.00 

All  the  latest  European  publications  on  Architecture.  Ornament.  Furni- 
ture, Wood  Carving,  Decorations,  etc.,  also  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Journals  treating  on  Architecture  and  Interiors,  etc. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  FURNITURE  AND  INTERIORS, 
13th  to  16th  centuries.  66  large  photographic  plates,  14x18.  The  in- 
teriors are  rich  and  beautiful  in  design,  showing  excellency  in  furniture 
and  decorations.  Price,  ....  - ...  $25.00 
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“Art  is  a universal  republic  of  which  all  artists  are  citizens  and  entitled 
to  equal  rights  without  special  favors  to  any.  This  at  least  is  the  view 
that  all  real  artists  of  whatever  country  take  of  it.  If  there  be  any  so 
low  as  to  desire  that  foreign  artists  should  be  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
race,  they  are  unworthy  the  name  of  artist.  Speaking  for  all  that  I know, 
I can  honestly  say  that  our  desire  is  that  there  should  be  to  all  a free 
field  and  no  favor.” 

Why  not  rest  our  case  on  this  broad  ground  of  art  as  a universal  re- 
public with  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse ; where  the  good  and  the  bad 
struggle  together;  where  failures  serve  as  warnings  upon  which  to  base 
future  successes ; where  free  exchange  of  ideas  increases  power,  and  out 
of  which  evolution  the  highest  and  most  enduring  art  is  most  likely  to 
arise  ? 

I sincerely  hope  that  you  will  advocate  absolute  free  art  until  we  are 
successful,  or  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  a compromise  is  neces- 
sary. Yours  very  truly, 

Myron  E.  Pierce, 
Secretary  American  Tree  Art  League. 

In  a subsequent  letter  Mr.  Pierce  corrected  his  apparent  misunder- 
standing of  my  position  as  to  the  specific  duty  as  follows : 

“I  think  the  chief  reasons  given  in  my  previous  letter  apply  even  more 
forcibly  to  your  proposition  of  drawing  a line  at  pictures  valued  at  $500, 
imposing  a 20  per  cent,  duty  below  and  $100  above.  I feel  quite  sure  that 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  create  any  great  enthusiasm  for  this  proposition 
except  among  the  wealthy  art  collectors.  Of  course,  I think  personally 
that  it  would  be  much  better  than  the  present  law  and  would  be  very  glad 
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■ CRITIC  CO.  will  receive  another  copy  of  this  issue  to  replace  the  one  thus  mutilated. 
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in  the  last  extremities  to  accept  such  a proposition,  but  I have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  can  do  much  better. 

“I  regret  exceedingly  that  there  should  be  any  division  in  the  forces  of 
those  whose  common  platform  is  to  secure  the  removal  of  duties  on  works 
of  art  which  have  an  educational  value,  because  it  simply  plays  into  the 
hands  of  our  opponents.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  campaign  has  ‘come 
to  nothing.’  as  our  chief  aim  during  this  year  was  to1  organize  the  work, 
but  from  the  first  we  felt  that  the  stand-pat  position  would  be  too  much 
for  us.  A parliamentary  rule  has  been  practically  the  only  obstacle  to 
success  at  this  session,  that  rule  being-  that  in  the  case  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Dingley  bill  covering  one  commodity,  amendments  covering  any 
and  all  commodities  are  germane,  so  that  our  amendment  would  have 
precipitated  a general  tariff  fight,  which  the  leaders  would  not  permit 
even  though  many  of  them  told  me  that  they  would  vote  for  free  art  at 
the  proper  time.  I do  not  believe  that  you  realize  how  much  work  we 
have  done  and  what  support  among  the  artists  and  educators  we  have. 
I feel  that  the  main  sentiment  in  the  country  among  artists  and  educators 
favors  absolute  emancipation  of  art,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  not  seem 
wise  to  set  counter  currents  in  motion.  Besides  the  petition  which  I have 
sent  you,  we  have  a petition  in  Chicago  signed  by  five  thousand  artists, 
and  there  are  petitions  in  circulation  in  Europe  which  will  be  serviceable 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

“As  our  sympathies  and  objects  are  the  same,  I trust  that  we  may  be 
able  to  work  in  co-operation.  Yours  very  truly, 

“Myron  E.  Pierce/' 

These  letters  show  conclusively  the  position  of  the  American  Free  Art 
League.  My  own  position  is,  however,  misunderstood  by  the  secretary. 
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I do  not  offer  a compromise.  My  suggestion  is  to  let  the  present  law, 
requiring  the  payment  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  works  of  art 
stand,  with  this  added  clause  to  Section  1 — 454  of  the  Act  of  July  24, 
1897 — but  the  duty  on  any  one  object  imported  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars. 

This  is  proposed  because  I consider  this  the  best  provision  and  not  in 
a spirit  of  compromise.  I ask  the  American  Free  Art  League  to  accept 
this  proposition  in  a spirit  of  compromise  as  the  only  alternative  from 
their  “stand-pattism.” 

I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  parliamentary  rule  which  has 
been  in  the  way  of  the  League’s  success  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
will  prevail  next  winter.  I have  also  been  informed  that  if  this  sensible 
compromise  on  the  part  of  the  League  be  made,  some  action  may  be  taken. 

Much  is  made  by  the  League  of  the  so-called  enthusiasm  of  artists  for 
its  propaganda.  I have  shown  last  spring  by  letters  received  that  this  is 
simply  because  a choice  between  the  present  conditions  and  absolute  free 
art  is  offered  them.  The  rank  and  file  of  artists  would  prefer  the  protec- 
tion of  a duty  of  20  per  cent.,  with  a limit  of  $100.  As  one  correspon- 
dent puts  it : “The  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  measure  to  abolish 
this  duty  are  those  who  do  not  depend  on  painting  pictures  for  a liveli- 
hood.” The  League  ignores  the  experience  of  some  ten  years  ago  when 
art  was  free — for  the  benefit  of  the  trash  that  was  sent  over  by  the  boat 
load,  and  “the  American  artist  was  in  most  desperate  straits.” 


PAUL  KOI  NET  FILS 
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Let  us  hoe  close  to  the  line.  We  are  in  accord  that  Art,  because  of  its 
educational  value,  should  be  free.  The  choice  lies — to  make  it  absolutely 
free,  as  proposed  by  the  League,  with  little  hope  of  success ; or  to  make 
it  virtually  free  by  the  $100  limit,  as  desired  by  the  picture  painter. 


A great  deal  of  important  matter  on  foreign  subjects  is  crowded  out 
and  must  be  left  to  the  October  number. 


With  the  Rembrandt  Tercentenary  a flood  of  Rembrandt  literature  has 
come  on  the  market.  An  interesting  example  of  what  not  to  write  is 
given  by  the  well-known  German  author,  Richard  Muther,  a critic  of 
established  reputation,  who,  nevertheless,  in  his  historical  researches,  seems 
to  go  a-haying.  In  a book  entitled  “Rembrandt,  Ein  Kiinstlerleben,”  he 
cites  many  things  which  must  have  escaped  the  researches  of  such  relia- 
ble biographers  as  Vosmaer,  Bode,  Michel  and  Neumann.  Thus  Muther 
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tells  us  that  Rembrandt  was  the  first  “free”  artist,  in  that  he  did  not  work 
on  “orders”  as  “the  other  painters  of  his  time”  did.  But  it  is  known  that 
“the  other  painters  of  his  time”  were  as  “free”  as  Rembrandt,  and  also 
that  the  great  master  executed  many  “orders”  for  guilds  and  private 
persons. 

According  to  Muther,  Rembrandt  looked  down  from  the  hill  where 
his  father’s  mill  stood,  over  the  fields,  while  pantheistic  thoughts  filled  his 
brain.  And  the  author  boldly  proclaims  Spinoza  as  his  inspirer.  He  does 
not,  however,  substantiate  this  assertion  by  enumerating  any  paintings 
by  Rembrandt  in  which  these  pantheistic  thoughts  prevail.  Further  on 
Rembrandt  is  called  a “rococo  painter.”  Was  ever  a painter  farther  re- 
moved from  the  “rococo  style”  than  Rembrandt? 

The  author  lays  much  stress  on  Rembrandt’s  private  life.  According  to 
Muther  Rembrandt  threw  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  Amster- 
dam, into  a whirlpool  of  libertinism.  Many  of  his  etchings  must  show 
this  in  the  coarsest  manner.  He  painted  the  Susanna  subjects  when  after 
the  death  of  Saskia  “his  mind  was  filled  only  with  fleshly  lusts.”  In  one 
of  the  paintings  at  Berlin,  dated  1647,  ^le  author  finds  even  “Lustmord- 
stimmung.”  Muther  accuses  him  that  he  forgot  about  this  time  to  intro- 
duce interesting  light  effects  in  his  portraits,  that  he  drank  much  wine,  and 
squandered  his  substance  in  debauchery.  He  became  so  poor  that  nothing 
was  left  him  but  an  old  brown  cloak.  In  this  costume  he  etched,  to  con- 
sole himself.  Saint  Franciscus  of  Assisi,  who,  to  serve  God,  gave  away 
all  his  possessions,  and  the  shrewd,  penetrating  author  discovers  that  at 
this  time  Rembrandt,  for  the  same  reason,  turned  his  back  on  all  human 
vanity.  Still  not  altogether,  for  instead  of  the  copious  wine  cup,  now  came 
the  gin  bottle.  Rembrandt  became  the  butt  of  gamins,  according  to 
Muther,  who  claims  that  Sandrart,  Rembiandt’s  contemporary,  “saw  the 
master  with  staring  eyes  swagger  past  the  junkshops  of  the  poor  quarter.” 
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To  cap  the  climax  our  author  thus  defends  the  dissatisfaction  where- 
with the  famous  “Nightwatch,”  or  “Corporalship  of  Banning  Cock,”  was 
received  by  the  militia  company  which  had  ordered  it.  Says  Muther  : “It 
was  unheard  of  that  Rembrandt  brought  only  two  persons  as  stars  with 
calcium  effect  before  the  footlights — the  captain  and  the  lieutenant,  a par- 
rot and  a canary  bird.” 

Such  a pungent,  colorful  and  effective  description  of  the  world’s  master- 
piece surely  proclaims  Mother's  essay  as  an  interesting  acquisition  to  art 
literature. 

;fc  jjc 

The  most  interesting  place  in  Leipzig  for  booklovers  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bookdealer  and  antiquarian,  Karl  W.  Hiersemann.  On  a 
recent  visit  I saw  a few  of  his  new  publications  which  are  of  surpassing 
interest. 

The  Rembrandt  Tercentenary  has  attracted  renewed  attention  to  the 
17th  century  Dutch  Masters,  and  a new  publication,  entitled  “Joseph 
Vermeer  van  Delft  und  Karel  Fabritius,”  is  in  line.  Karel  Fabritius 
was  a pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  teacher  of  Vermeer  and,  therefore, 
unites  the  two  great  masters  of  that  school.  Thirty-nine  authentic  works 
of  Fabritius  and  of  Vermeer  van  Delft  are  reproduced  for  this  work  by 
photogravure  process  (plate  size  20  x 15  inches).  The  publication  ap- 
pears in  four  parts,  whereof  the  first  has  just  come  from  the  press,  and 
it  costs,  with  half-leather  portfolio,  500  mark. 

The  most  important  work  on  modern  Dutch  painting  is  entitled  “Joseph 


Israels  und  seine  Kunst.”  It  is  a 

complete  work  in  leather  portfolio, 
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containing  fifty  photogravure  reproductions  of  the  master's  most  famous 
paintings  (plate  size  20  x 15  inches).  The  price  of  this  complete  work, 
with  text  by  the  well-known  Dutch  author  and  artist,  Jan  Vetli,  is  700 
mark. 

I must  notice,  further,  a work  that  will  soon  follow  the  way  of  its 
companion  publication,  which,  soon  after  its  completion,  rose  from  the 
publishing  price  of  400  mark  to  1,600  mark.  This  is  the  work  on 
“Ancient  Oriental  Carpets/’  and  is  a continuation  of  Oriental  Car- 
pets which  was  published  in  1892-1896,  by  the  Austrian  Imperial  Museum 
of  Vienna.  I refer  to  the  advertisement  on  page  318  for  particulars  of 
this  important  publication. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the 
publisher’s  price  for  private  buyers  in  this  country.  Museums  and 
libraries  purchasing  the  work  are  exempt  from  payment  of  this  duty. 
The  Collector  and  Art  Critic  Co.  has  been  appointed  agents  for  the 
United  States  for  all  the  Hiersemann  publications,  and  orders  can  be  sent 
direct  to  this  office. 

The  firm  of  Karl  W.  Hiersemann  offers  also  at  present  two  interesting 
manuscripts  for  sale.  One  is  the  original  manuscript  of  Ludwig  von 
Beethoven’s  Sonate,  op.  53  ( Waldstein-Sonate) , covering  32  pages,  en- 
tirely written  by  the  Master’s  hand.  The  price  of  this  manuscript  is  44,000 
mark.  The  other  is  a manuscript  from  the  9th  or  10th  century,  on  parch- 
ment, the  Breviarium  Benedictinum  Completum,  price  23,300  mark. 
It  consists  of  241  leaves  and  comes  from  a Benedictine  Cloister  of  South 
Germany.  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Music  at  the 
Leipzig  University,  an  authority  in  Musical  Bibliography,  has  written  an 
extensive  scientific  description  of  this  manuscript. 
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A visit  to  the  new  art  rooms  in  Paris  of  the. firm  E.  Le  Roy  & Co.,  at  No.  9 Rue 
Scribe,  revealed  recently  some  remarkably  interesting  and  valuable  paintings.  1 here 
was  one  of  the  finest  Daubigny’s  in  existence,  a sunset  with  coast  view,  a cottage 
in  the  middle  distance  and.  fisher  folk  climbing  the  dunes.  There  is  a broad  sweep 
of  ocean,  all  painted  with  the  assurance  and  breeziness  which  marked  the  artist  in 
this  class  of  his  work.  A large  Ziem,  representing  the  Campanili  and  San  Marco 
is  a revelry  of  color,  held  in  more  refined  restraint  than  was  the  artist’s  wont. 

Three  Corots  show  the  different  times  of  day  in  true  tints  and  atmospheric 
nuances.  “Morning”  is  the  title  of  a composition,  wherein  a woman  is  pleading  a 
•cow,  that  has  the  matinal  freshness  and  clearness  of  sky  and  greens ; “Noon”  is 
full  of  the  animation  of  a number  of  harvesters,  binding  the  sheaves;  while  “Night” 
has  his  well-known  man  in  a boat  on  a placid  pond.  The  example  of  Charles 
Jacques,  “Shepherd  Guarding  His  Flock,”  is  important,  as  is  a wood  interior  by  Diaz. 

An  early  example  by  Joseph  Israels  is  prized  highly  by  M.  Le  Roy,  as  in  color, 
sentiment  and  drawing  it  is  the  finest  product  of  this  artist’s  earlier  method. 


JALEJ 


An  important  sale  of  prints  has  taken  place  at  Leipzig,  where  the  collection  of  C. 
G.  Boermer  came  under  the  hammer.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  that  have  ever  been  paid.  The  principal  numbers  were: 


Differ:  “Adam  and  Eve” $2,275 

Differ : “Melancholy”  3,250 
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The  eighth  and  last  volume  of  The  Complete  Work  of 
Rembrandt,  by  Wilhelm  Bode,  has  now  appeared. 
This  work  contains  the  reproductions  in  Heliogravure 
of  all  the  master’s  pictures,  with  their  descriptions  and 
their  history.  The  richest  and  most  extensive  book  ever 
published  of  any  pair.ter.  Subscription  price,  #520  for  the 
Edition  de  Luxe;  $320  for  the  edition  on  Holland  paper. 


Established  in  the  Haymarket,  1811 
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THE  COLLECTOR  AND  ART  CRITIC. 


Diirer  : “Knight,  Death  and  Devil” 954 

Lucas  van  Leyden:  “The  Holy  Family  in  a Landscape” 956 

Lucas  van  Leyden:  “Portrait  of  Emperor  Maximilian  I.” 2,250 

Rembrandt:  “The  Little  Grave” 1,025 

Rembrandt : “St.  Hieronymus”  1,775 

Rembrandt:  “Landscape  with  Three  Cottages” 2,200 

Rembrandt:  “Landscape  with  Tower” 1,575 

Rembrandt:  “Clement  the  Younger” 1,600 

Schongauer:  “The  Birth  of  Christ” 1,575 


At  an  auction  held  in  Amsterdam  by  Frederick  Muller  & Co.,  the  following  paint- 
ings were  sold  from  the  collection  Phaland  from  Wesel : 

Averkamp : “Winter”  $600 

G.  Flinck:  “Portrait  of  a Lady” 600 

Van  Goyen : “Borders  of  a River” 1,200 

D.  Hals:  “Jolly  Company” 145 

Jordaens : “Circe  and  Ulysses” 1,500 

(Sold  to  the  Wilstach  Museum  of  Philadelphia.) 

J.  Konynck : “Landscape” 600 

I.  Luttichuys : “A  Gentleman  on  the  Beach” 1,500 

N.  Maes:  “Portrait  of  a Lady” 500 

J.  Molenaer : “Flute  Player” 1,750 

K.  Molenaer:  “Winter” 410 

G.  Morland : “Stable” 1,250 

J.  Mytens  : “Young  Girl” 525 

Palamedesz  : “Jolly  Company” i,550 

J.  Ravesteyn : “Portrait  of  a Lady” 2,300 

J.  Ravesteyn:  “Portrait  of  a Princess  of  Nassau” 2,450 

J.  Steen:  “The  Troubadour” 800 

J.  Wynants : “Edge  of  the  Forest” 1,000 


FOREIGN 


FINE  ART  GALLERIES  OF 
A.  PREYER  THE  HAGUE 

2 PALEISSTRAAT 

Opposite  the  Queen’s  Palace 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 

EXHIBITION  OF  FINE  PAINTINGS 
OLD  AND  MODERN  DUTCH 


It:  ROY  & 


jfrctul)  anu 
jFovctcjn  $)ntnttncjs 


SHEPHERD  BROS. 

27  King  Street 
St.  James’s,  London 

OIL  PAINTINGS 


9 RUE  SCRIBE 


PARIS 


BY  THE  EARLY  BRITISH 
MASTERS 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

HAS  JUST  RECEIVED 
IMPORTANT  EXAMPLES  OF 

Corot,  Jacob  Maris,  Ch.  Jacque,  Jules 
Dupre,  Weissenbruch,  Willem  Maris,  The- 
ophile  De  Bock,  Henner,  Blommers,  Israels 
and  Fantin  Latour,  to  which  he  invites 
inspection. 

260  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  28th  and  2 9 t h Streets 

W.  A.  Cooper 
$l)Otograpt)tr 

106  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Paintings  Reproduced  with  Color  Values 
Out -Door  and  Interior  Photography 
Portraits 

Carbon  and  Platinum  Prints — Absolutely 
Permanent 

Negatives  Made  Up  to  40  Inches  Square 
“I  Cham  the  Light  to  Serve  Me ” 


DON’T  WASTE  TIME  ON  SLOW  METHODS 
Ugly  Frowns,  Wrinkles,  Bags  Under  Eyes, 
Rpulslve  Flabby  Skin,  Bloated  Puffy  Eyelids 
Crowsfeet,  Sunken  Cheeks,  Hollow  Eye  Circles, 
Deep  or  excessive  Face  Lines  Removed. 

..dps,  Ears,  Eyes,  Nose,  Cheek,  Chin  Perfected. 
All  kinds  of  Face  Blemishes  Removed  I 
DOCTOR  PRATT  INSTITUTE, 
1122  Broadway,  corner  25th  St.,  New  York. 

Hours,  9-6.  Other  hours  by  appointment. 


N.  E.  MONTROSS 

Works  of  Art 

372  Fifth  Avenue 

Corner  of  35th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone : 2776  38th  Street 

THOMAS  BULLOCK 
Old  Paintings 

358  Fourth  Avenue  - - NEW  YORK 

SCOTT  & FOWLES  CO. 

Selected  Paintings 
by  the  Leading 
English  and  Con- 
tinental Masters 

Select  Examples  of  Bar  biz  on  and  Modern 
Dutch  Pamtings 

295  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Special  Attention  to  Restoring  Paintings 

WILLIAM  SCHAUS 

415  Fifth  Avenue 

Between  37TH  and  38TH  Streets 

gh-Class  Fine 
Paintings...  E"sravinss 

Etchings,  Artistic  Framing 


GETTY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


3 3125  01499  3600 


M.  KNOEDLER  & CO. 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR  CAREFULLY 
SELECTED  COLLECTION  OF 

PAINTINGS 

AND  WATER  COLORS  OF  VARIOUS  SCHOOLS 

Old  English  Mezzotints  and  Colored  Sporting  Prints 

355  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(Corner  34th  St.),  N.  Y. 

LONDON,  15  Old  Bond  St.  PARIS,  23  Place  Vendome 
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Cappers  de 

Laure 

Geldrop 

Holland 

83B83888888SB8838S88 

...ANTIQUITIES... 

~£&~r  !i 

Specialties  in  Antique  Chests, 
Buffets,  Wardrobes 

Chiff on  mere s ; 

/ 
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